TO HIS SON, ON EDUCATION.	411
nothing for that perfection which I have so constantly wished you, and taken so much pains to give you, but eloquence and politeness. A man who is not born with a poetical genius can never be a poet, or, at best, an extreme bad one: but every man who can speak at all can speak elegantly and correctly, if he pleases, by attending to the best authors and orators; and, indeed, I would advise those who do not speak elegantly upt to speak at all ; for I am sure they will get more by their silence than by their speech. As for politeness ; whoever keeps good company and is not polite, must have formed a resolution, and taken some pains not to be so; otherwise he would naturally and insensibly acquire the air, the address, and the turn of those he converses with. You will, probably, in the course of this year, see as great a variety of good company, in the several capitals you will be at, as in any one year of your life; and consequently must (I should hope) catch some of their manners almost whether you will or not; but, as I dare say you will endeavour to do it, I am convinced you will succeed, and that I shall have the pleasure of finding you, at your return here, one of the best-bred men in Europe.
I imagine, that when you receive my letters, and come to those parts of them which relate to Eloquence and Politeness, you say, or at least think, What, will he never have done upon these two subjects ? Has he not said all he can say upon them ? Why the same thing over and over again ? If you do think or say so, it must proceed from your not yet knowing the infinite importance of these two accomplishments; wjaich I cannot recommend to you too often, nor inculcate